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From still earlier times they had been jealous of sacer-
dotal authority, and now watched with alarm the rapid j
extension of its influence.    The events of the twelfth j
century gave these feelings a definite direction.    It was
the time of the struggle of the Investitures, in which
Hildebrand and his disciples had been striving to draw
all the things of this world as well as of the next into
their grci^p.    It was the  era of the  revived  study of
Roman law, by which alone the extravagant pretensions
of the decretalists could be resisted.    The Lombard and
Tuscan towns had become flourishing municipalities, in-
dependent of their bishops, and at open war with their
Emperor.    While all these things were stirring the minds
of the Romans, Arnold of Brescia came preaching reform,
denouncing the corrupt life of the clergy, not perhaps,
like some others of the so-called schismatics of his time,
denying the need of a sacerdotal order, but at any rate
urging its restriction to purely spiritual duties.    On the
minds of the Romans such teaching fell like the spark
up-on dry grass; they threw off the yoke of the Popef,
drove out the imperial prefect, reconstituted the senate
and the equestrian order, appointed consuls, struck th*eir
own coins, and professed to treat the German Emperors
as their nominees and dependants.    To have success-
fully imitated the republican constitution of the cities of
northern Italy would have been much, but with this they
were not content.    Knowing in a vague ignorant
that there had been a Roman republic before there was
a Roman empire, they fed their vanity with visions of a
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